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the novel was the total result of a clear and comprehensive survey
by one who loved humanity but did not take sides, unless it was
with the spirit of comedy and common sense.1 Her titles do,
however, mark one new tendency. They show that novels were
beginning to have specific subjects; a theme, a particular aspect,
is isolated, offering a clue to the baffling confusion presented by
men and women in the act of living.
" Novel of manners " is an ambiguous term, a rough and ready A nwd of
translation of roman de m&urs, in which manners and morals are Banners
not discriminated. It fitted the two older novelists well enough,
if manners and morals are lumped together. But Jane Austen's
is a novel of manners in a narrower and truer sense. She takes
the morals for granted. If morality is wilfully violated, she
does not dwell on the delinquency. Willoughby and Wickham's
misdeeds are not part and parcel of the story, in her first two
novels; they are merely unfortunate circumstances, external
events which happened to have serious results for the people with
whom she was directly concerned. She found enough to occupy
her in characters that were never assailed by the darker tempta-
tions ; in venial mistakes of judgment and their unforeseen
results, in the mannerisms and eccentricities of temperament, and
the contacts of heterogeneous personalities. This is the sphere
of comedy; the study of moral disorder, on the other hand, leads
straight to tragedy. The dramatists had usually kept these
separate, as was right and proper. Richardson had done the same,
Clarissa being all tragedy, and Sir Charles Grandison as nearly
and as consistently like comedy as such a writer could achieve.
Fanny Burney, after a brilliant success in the comic role, jumbled
comedy and what she meant for tragedy together in Cecilia, with
untoward consequences. Later novelists, Hawthorne and George
Eliot, for instance, were apparently to succeed in driving the two
steeds abreast; but this impression is due to a misunderstanding
of the place of humour in their work. Humour is not incom-
patible with a tragic view of life; tragedy and comedy never
long cohabit, even in an illicit union.2
1 " Now Comedy is the fountain of good sense " (Meredith : The Idea of
Cmedy, 28).
* See Meredith's careful differentiation of the Comic, from humour, satire, etc.
(Op. ct't.t 78-80).